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| fhree principal areas in which savings 

’ be effected in the production and 

| ocessing of vegetable crops are as 
‘lows: 

| . Crop control in the production of the 

7 product. 
2. Operating efficiency in the process- 

| ig plant. 

. 3. Budgetary control of costs in the 

rocessing plant. 


: CROP CONTROL IN THE 
\ PRODUCTION OF RAW PRODUCT 


"Scientific crop control offers a great 

many advantages in providing advanced 

' methods in arranging planting schedules 

‘hat will give the processing plant a more 

wmiform flow of raw product during the 

iarvest season. A good crop control pro- 

sram can also provide effective weed, 

j nsect, and disease control programs. It 

an provide a field pre-testing system, 

| etter methods of handling, transporting, 

ind storage of the raw product. Also 

scientific quality control can offer better 
ways of grading the raw product. 


, PLANTING SCHEDULES 


| . Planting schedules can be improved by 
the use of the heat unit system. It has 
. been determined that pea seed will start 
to germinate and grow at an average 
temperature of 40°F. Heat units are fig- 
ured by taking an average of the daily 
maximum and minimum temperatures 
and subtract 40° from this average. For 
\ example with a 60° maximum and 40° 
| minimum, the average of 50° minus 40° 
. would give an accumulation of 10 heat 
units for that day. Higher temperatures 
_ . during the harvest season than during 
t the planting makes it essential that the 
_, producer arranges his planting so that 
enough heat units have accumulated be- 
' tween plantings to allow for a uniform 
harvest season. The heat unit system is 
. modified somewhat by differences in 
moisture, soil type and slope of the vari- 

. ous fields. 


borg WEED, INSECT, AND 
DISEASE CONTROL 

Weed, insect, and disease control is 

l important in quality and in case yield of 


An address before the National Marketing Serv- _ 
ice Workshop at Peoria, Illinois, November 1956. 
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the raw product. In the Pacific North- 
west area the nightshade weed has been 
very bothersome because its berries are 
harvested with the peas and in some 
instances they go into the cans. The field 
application of dinitro as a selective spray 
has been very successful in controlling 
this troublesome weed. Gréen pea pro- 
ducers in the Midwest have been success- 
ful in controlling the canada thistle 
flower bud formation by timely field 
spraying of the chemical, sodium M.C.P. 
If used correctly this chemical delays bud 
formation on the canada thistle long 
enough for the peas to be harvested. 


Insect control is very important to the 
food processor in that insects can reduce 
raw product quality and case-yield. It is 
important that producers have reason- 
able control of corn earworm and corn 
borer on sweet corn, aphid and pea weevel 
on green peas, leaf hoppers and other 
insects on green beans, and insects on 
various other processing crops. 


FIELD PRE-TESTING OF THE 
RAW PRODUCT 


Field pre-testing of the raw product 
can be of great value in any green pea or 
sweet corn operation. This is essentially 
a sampling and a grading procedure. 
Samples are taken in each field two to 
five days before harvest. The purpose of 
pre-testing is to give information from 
which management can plan harvest and 
factory operations well in advance. A 
good representative sample should be 
taken from each field or part of the field 


and carefully graded according to the- 


same procedure regularly used for that 


_ particular product. In the case of sweet 


corn it may be the percent of moisture or 
in green peas it may be a tenderometer 
reading. With this pre-test information 
management can better anticipate the 
volume of raw product available for the 
following days production. It also helps 
management in determining the best time 
to start the season’s operations. Pre-test- 
ing can be used profitably in the proces- 
ing of sweet corn, green peas, snap beans, 
lima beans and possibly other vegetable 
crops. 


HANDLING, TRANSPORTATION, 
AND STORAGE 


Bulk handling of the raw products for 
vegetable crops to be processed, offers 
many opportunities in the saving of time 
and labor. 


One of the newer developments in the 
handling of vegetables from field to fac- 
tory is the “pallet crate”. This typical 
wire bound pallet crate holds a ton of 
some products and for beans and miscel- 
laneous vegetables has a capacity of 
approximately 25 bushels or up to 1500 
pounds. Along with a fork’ lift truck and 
automatic dumper, the wirebound pallet 
crate has made it possible to eliminate a 
large part of the labor for loading and 
unloading operations. Snap beans, white 
and sweet potatoes, cauliflower, broccoli, 
sweet corn, spinach and pumpkin have 
been handled successfully in these con- 
tainers. 


Another type of bulk handling of both 
green peas and lima beans is the use of 
55 gal. steel drums, four of which make 
up a pallet load. The pallets are loaded 
onto flat-bed trailers for transportation 
to the plant, where unloading is entirely 
by fork-lifts. Savings are made by this 
method over the use of lug boxes as 
follows: 


1. Cost of container, 


2. Container sanitizing, repair, and re- 
placement costs, 


3. Transportation expenses between 
viners and plant, 


4. Loading ang unloading time, 


5. Labor required for loading and un- 
loading. 


Bulk tank trucks are being used in 
transporting green peas and lima beans. 
The raw product is dumped into the tank 
with cold or iced water. Upon arrival at 
the plant the raw product can be pumped 
into the receiving line in the plant. This 
procedure can reduce labor requirements 
considerably in comparison to the use of 
lug boxes. 


There has been a concerted effort to 
develop mechanical harvesting equipment 
so badly needed if harvest costs are to be 
kept at a minimum. The Snap Bean 
Picker developed by Chisholm Ryder Co. 
is being used successfully. Processors are 
able to relieve some of their labor prob- 
lems by substituting the mechanical bean 
picker. The mechanical Pole Bean Har- 
vester, automatic Viner Feeder, Pea and 
Lima Bean combine, and conveyor type 
tomato harvester are a few of many 
mechanical vegetable harvesters being 
developed and in use in the processing 
vegetable industry. 


Charles B. Osborn III of C. B. Osborn 
Sons, Aberdeen, Maryland, developed a 
very successful dump trailer which is 
pulled behind the mechanical sweet corn 
picker. Fully loaded, this trailer with a 
high lift, side delivery hydraulically 
actuated mechanism, will dump 2 tons of 
sweet corn into a truck with a side height 
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of better than 100 inches from the ground. 
During wet weather there is no need to 
have trucks stuck in the field, because the 
harvesters can bring loaded trailers to 
the waiting trucks at the end of the field 
or on the hard road. The following is a 
conservative estimate of savings effected: 


1. Labor (truck drivers)—70 percent 

2. Truck maintenance and repair— 
85 percent 

3. Investment (trailers in place of 
trucks)—20 percent 


RAW PRODUCT GRADING 


In many areas it has been the standard 
practice to buy the raw product on a flat 
rate per ton basis, encouraging the pro- 
duction of quantity without due regard to 
quality. Quality of raw product is im- 
portant because it has a direct effect upon 
the quality of the processed product, and 
also on the efficiency of the processing 
operation due to variation in case-yield 
of the raw product. A practical grading 
system for most vegetable crops should 
be adapted by the processor along with 
the establishment of equitable price dif- 
ferentials between grades. Many dif- 
ferent types of instruments are being 
used to determine grades of the raw 
product some of which are the tenderom- 
eter, refractometer, Steinlite moisture 
meter, and the Shear-press. Better con- 
trol of raw product quality through 
proper grades and price differentials can 
increase factory efficiency and decrease 
production costs. 


PLANT REMODELING, AND DESIGN 


Modern processing plant design is 
highly technical and requires personnel 
trained in engineering and production. 
The average independent processor can- 
not afford highly trained specialized per- 
sonnel so he must get his information 
from outside sources. In most instances 
information on plant design and con- 
struction is available from food processor 
engineering firms or from canning ma- 
chinery and can manufacturing com- 
panies. 


New or remodeled processing plants 
should be designed to eliminate waste 
motion, down time, and waste of product 
and packaging materials. Also it must 
be engineered to produce a large volume 


at low unit costs in order to stay com- 
petitive with the rest of the industry. 


AUTOMATION 


Automation is becoming just as im- 
portant in the food processing industry 
as it has in more mechanized industries. 
To survive, every processing plant has to 
put it to work—at least on as large a 
scale as competitors—to reduce costs, 
increase capacity, and improve control of 
quality. 

Automation, reduced to its simplest 
terms means to make automatic any 
operation or series of operations. There 
are many examples of individual auto- 
matic controls in a processing plant such 
as: temperature controls on blanchers, 
brine concentration controls on quality 
graders, conductivity cell control of the 
concentration of caustic solution in lye 
peelers, temperature of filler bowl, and 
many other automatic control instru- 
ments. 


The best approach to automation for 
the independent processor is to become 
familiar with the latest machines and 
instruments available for performing and 
controlling unit operations in the food 
plant, with the thought always in mind 
as how this machine or instrument might 
improve his operation. The increased use 
of automatic instrumentation in small 
food plants offers fruitful opportunities. 
Such progressive action can bring about 
reduction in costs and increase in product 
quality. 


An outstanding development in auto- 
mation which has been widely adapted by 
the canning industry is the Sterilmatic 
continuous cooker-cooler. A combination 
of functions is performed by this equip- 
ment which in traditional operations re- 
quires retorts and cooling canals. This 
equipment offers all the features of auto- 
mation that have to date been applied to 
this part of the process. It greatly in- 
creases production per man hour of 
effort, it improves quality of product 
through faster heat penetration thus re- 
ducing the undesirable effects of heat 
upon the product. It saves production 
space, reduces handling and considerably 
improves overall efficiency. 


(Continued Next Week) 


DEATHS 


Donald J. Heekin, 48, Vice-President in 
Charge of Market Research of The 
Heekin Can Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
died on December 18 after an illness of 
about two years. Following graduation 
from Yale University in 1928, Mr. Heekin 
joined The Heekin Can Company and 
continued with the firm, except for three 
years’ service in World War II, until the 
time of his death. He is survived by his 
widow, Bernice; two daughters, Patricia 
and Katharine of Cineninati; a brother, 
James R., of Glendale, Ohio; and a sister, 
Mrs. Rothe S. Herringer of Troy, Ohio. 
A third daughter, Joanne, was killed last 
April 24 in a private plane crash. 


Peter J. Doyle, 71, well known to the 
industry after 40 years with the Ameri- 
can Can Company, died at his home in 
Fairport, New York, on December 29, 
Mr. Doyle was active in community 
affairs and Democratic politics all his 
life, For over 40 years he was a Trustee 
of the Church of the Assumption in Fair- 
port, and last year was named oustanding 
Catholic layman by the Catholic War 
Veterans of Monroe County. Mr. Doyle 
leaves his wife, Louise; a daughter, 
Margaret; a son, Jerome; two brothers 
and four sisters. 


Mrs. Rochel B. Heher, wife of Edgar 
Heher, Eastern Regional Production 
Manager of Birds-Eye Division of Gen- 
eral Foods, at Rochester, New York, died 
suddenly on December 31. She is sur- 
vived by her husband, Edgar; and her 
brother, Secord Jaekel of New York City. 


Allen F. Harnett, of Hillsborough, 
Calif., founder and owner of the Allen 
Hartnett Company, a food brokerage 
firm, 1 Drumm St., San _ Francisco, 
passed away in a Burlingame hospital 
December 29th, following a brief illness. 
He was 58. The firm bearing his name 
was founded 25 years ago. He is survived 
by his wife, Vera; a daughter Eda Maria 
Bisho, and two brothers, William and 
Benjamin Hartnett, both of Berkeley. He 
was a member and past president of the 
San Francisco Food Brokers Association 
and a member of the National Food Brok- 
ers Association, the Commonwealth Club 
and Rialto Post of the American Legion 
in San Francisco. 
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BLUE LAKE SAMPLE CUTTING—Following the third Annual! . 
cutting of over 200 samples of canned Blue Lake variety green 
beans, members of the Blue Lake association listen to research - 
and development men from Oregon State College discuss details 
of seed selection, growth, canning qualities, taste and appear- - 
ance of Blue Lakes under varying sets of circumstances. 
Cannery owners and managers, plant superintendents, quality 
control heads, field personnel and warehouse managers attended 
the cutting held in Salem, Oregon, December 18th. 
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MAURICE SIEGEL 


TECHNOLOGICALLY SPEAKING 


by 


Applied Plant Chemicals and the 
Acidity of Tomatoes 


By MAURICE SIEGEL 
Strasburger & Siegel 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Applied research combined with ad- 
vanced farm operational techniques have 
gone far in establishing a sound economy 
in agriculture. Contributing generously 
to this development is that large family 
of agricultural chemicals which includes 
the insecticides, fungicides and pesticides. 
Their use in agriculture has proven to 
be an essential part in the business of 
growing fruits and vegetables. Recently 
a question has been raised concerning 
the relationship of the constant applica- 
tion of these chemicals to the acidity of 
certain fruits and vegetables and par- 
ticularly to tomatoes. This question has 
arisen because of the large spoilage losses 
in canned tomatoes incurred during the 
past several seasons on the part of pack- 
ers in this area. 

A search of the available literature 
was made to determine the factors which 
influence the acidity of canned tomatoes 
and canned tomato juice. Data covering 
a period of some five years revealed no 
abnormal variation in the pH values and 
indicated that the pattern followed the 
usual high or low variations normally 
encountered during a growing season. 

Our search disclosed that acidities of 
tomatoes tended to be higher during 
dry spells or droughts than under con- 
ditions of high soil moisture. Certain 
fertilizers have a marked effect on the 
acidity of tomatoes; this is particularly 
true when a high potash formulation is 
used. In this instance there is a tendency 
to increase the total acid of the ripened 
fruit. It has been noted, too, that the 
acid content of the fruit tends to be at a 
high level at early harvest; there is a 
drop in acidity at late mid-season and a 


Presented at the Tri-State Packers Association 
Convention, Atlantic City, N. J., December 6, 1956. 
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gradual rise again toward the end of 
the season. 


Our own laboratory data substantiates 
the fact that there have been no apparent 
abnormalities noted in canned tomatoes 
and tomato products during the past sev- 
eral seasons. The commercial steriliza- 
tion of canned tomatoes is directly de- 
pendent upon the pH. Tomatoes having 
a high acid level are more readily heat 
sterilized than fruit which is low in 
acidity. This accounts for the differences 
in minimum processes required in the 
east and mid-western portions of the 
United States as contrasted with Cali- 
fornia. Tomatoes grown on the West 
Coast are normally about two-tenths of 
one percent lower in acidity than those 
of this area and accordingly require a 
more rigorous process. It has likewise 
been found that globe type tomatoes 
grown in this area have a higher acidity 
than some local grown plum type toma- 
toes. 


Our studies on the acidities of raw 
tomatoes indicated that there may be a 
variable pH or acid value existing in 
different areas of the fruit. In cutting 
sections of normal tomatoes and deter- 
mining the pH value, there were ex- 
treme variations ranging from 4.2 to 5.3. 
Rotted areas gave pH values as high as 
6.0. Upon blending all of the portions of 
the sectioned tomatoes (free of rot and 
blemishes) the average pH of the mix- 
ture ranged from 4.3 to 4.6. 


This study will be continued during 
the next tomato season. These find- 
ings, however, have no bearing on the 
relationship between agricultural chem- 
icals and the acidity of the fruit, It only 
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represents a phenomenon of the raw 
fruit. 


The remainder of the question to be 
answered is the actual cause of spoilage 
in the canned product. There are sev- 
eral pertinent reasons why bacterial 
spoilage occurs in canned tomatoes: 


1—Failure to destroy during process- 
ing all of the bacteria capable of sub- 
sequent growth in the product. 


2—Contamination of the product after 
adequate processing. 


The first is usually referred to as 
under - processing and the second is 
termed can leakage. 


Most of the bacterial found in tomatoes 
are non-spore forming types and of rela- 
tively low heat resistance. Many of these 
organisms are classified as lacto-bacilli. 
Under normal conditions, heat processing 
to a center temperature of 185° F. and 
water cooling and to 170° F. and air 
cooling has prevented spoilage in open 
kettle cooks. 


It must be remembered, however, that 
there may be a wide variation in attained 
center can temperatures. This is due to 
the proportion of juice and solids in the 
individual cans and to the size of the 
solid pieces. The presence or absence 
of adequate headspace particularly 
where cans are processed in continuous 
cookers has a very marked effect upon 
the heat penetration. It is but seldom 
that a canner will make an adequate 
number of determinations to establish 
the minimum center can temperatures 
experienced. Yet if spoilage is to be 
averted these center can temperatures 
should all exceed the 185° F. or 170° F. 
cited above. 


It has been found necessary in some 
instances to extend processes ten to fif- 
teen minutes for small cans and twenty 
to thirty minutes for No. 10 cans beyond 
accepted processes to prevent spoilage. 
This has not resulted in material quality 
change as measured by the drained 
weight or wholeness of the canned toma- 
toes. Tests reported to you in previous 
years have shown that canned tomatoes 
may be processed twice as long as nor- 
mal without affecting the grade when 
calcium salts are used as firming agents. 
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NEW PRODUCTS AND PACKAGES 


FROZEN PIES—This new line of family-size Birds Eye quick- 
frozen pies include: apple, blueberry, cherry, and peach. In ad- 
dition, Birds Eye makes peach and blueberry pies in an 8-ounce 


or a “twosome” size. 


Fermerly packaged in tin only, Ragu’ 
Old World Style Spaghetti Sauce, a prod- 
uct of Ragu’ Packing Co., Inc., Roches- 


ter, N. Y., is now being distributed in 
these glass jars of pint and quart capa- 
cities. Colorful wrap-around label in five 
colors dramatizes the figure of the gon- 
dolier and is used to convey impression 
of product’s Old World style and qual- 
ity. Metal Vapac closure was selected 
for easy resealing feature which pro- 
vides maximum protection for the prod- 
uct after jar is opened. In addition to 
spaghetti sauce, other Ragu’ products in- 
clude shell macaroni, ravioli dinner and 
Spanish rice. Glass jars and metal clos- 
ures are both manufactured by Owens- 
Illinois Glass Company, Toledo, O. Ham- 
mer Lithograph Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y., supplies the labels. 


With a quick quarter-turn, this new 
twist-off cap for catsup containers open 
and reseals with equal ease. Introduced 
by the White Cap Company, leading 
manufacturer of vapor-vacuum caps for 
glass packed foods, the new closure 
promises to make these containers the 
most convenient of all to open or reseal. 


Sketch inset shows the exact quarter- 
turn action—all that’s necessary to open 
or reseal. 


Adoption of easy-gripping oval jars sealed with metal lug 


closures and addition of glass barrel packages in quart and 
half-gallon sizes are features of the package redesigning. pro- 
gram recently completed by the T. L. Brice Co. of Sherman, 
Texas. Besides convenience of finger grips on sides which make 
for easier handling of packages in the home, Brice officials feel 
that oval jar designs provide greater eye appeal in retail store 
displays. Glass barrels have exceptional merchandising appeal, 
as well as being popular with homemakers for reuse in the 
home. Half-gallon glass barrel has screw-type closure with dis- 
tinctive lithographed design featuring a picture of an old- 
fashioned pickle barrel which forms a large price marking space. 
Standard oval jars, glass barrels and lithographed metal closure 
for the half-gallon barrel are all manufactured by Owens-Illinois 
Glass Co.; lug caps by White Cap Co. Labels are supplied by 
Graphic Arts Label Co., Fort Worth, and Epsen Lithograph Co., 
Omaha. 
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CANNED CORN SITUATION 


The United Company of Westminster, 
Maryland, last week issued the first of a 
series of bulletins on the corn situation 
and how it might be remedied. Bulletin 
No. 1 states that “This (the canned corn 
situation) is not just the old imbalance 
between supply and demand .. . not 
merely a case of packing too much corn 
—which can or will be corrected by 
EVERYBODY cutting down on acreage 
next year. Such is but the surface mani- 
festation of the canker which riddles the 
body of the industry down deep inside.” 
The real difficulty, according to the Bulle- 
tin, is the relatively poor quality, pro- 
duced at a relatively high price’”—50 mil- 
lion cases of corn of better quality, which 
science makes possible today, produced 
at lower costs (and which already have 
been proved to be procurable), can be 
merchandised alongside the other great 
food values, at a fair profit’. Details of 
the remedy will start in Bulletin No. 2. 


Twenty truck drivers of the American 
Can Company were recently awarded 
citations by the San Francisco, Calif. 
Chapter of the National Safety Council. 
They have driven a collective total of 41 
years and more than 700,000 miles with- 
out an accident. 


CANCO PRESIDENT SEES NEW 
RECORD FOR 1957 OUTPUT 


Industry production of metal cans in 
1957 will approach 42 billion units, sub- 
stantially topping this year’s (1956) all- 
time record of some 40 billion containers, 
according to William C. Stolk, president 
of the American Can Company. 

Pointing to significant increases “al- 
most across the board” in the production 
of cans during 1956, Mr. Stolk empha- 
sized that the can industry has reached 
new production levels during each of the 
past five years and said the upward trend 
will continue through 1957. 

He attributed the continuing gains in 
can production to the general high level 
of economic activity and to the fact that 
metal containers are being used in 
greater and greater volume to pack a 
constantly increasing number of products. 


Unusually large packs of fruits and 
vegetables brought 1956 food can pro- 
duction up approximately 10 percent over 
last year. Food cans constituted 62 per- 
cent of total 1956 metal container pro- 
duction. 

Another important increase was the 5 
percent rise in beer can production in 
1956 over 1955. The beer can now ac- 
counts for about 15 percent of all can 
production by the industry. 

Mr. Stolk estimates that some 8.5 bil- 
lion beer cans will be made in 1957, 
approximately 700 million units over 
1956 production. 


FOOD PROCESSING TAKES BULK 
OF VEGETABLE CROPS 


Five-sixths of the nation’s 1955 com- 
mercial planting of 7 important crops 
(lima and snap beans, beets, sweet corn, 
peas, spinach and tomatoes) was devoted 
to the food processing industry—canning, 
glass packing and freezing—with the re- 
maining one-sixth being earmarked for 
the fresh produce market. 


This graphic example of the vast and 
continuing growth of the food canning 
and freezing industry is revealed by the 
Research Division of the Canning Ma- 
chinery and Supplies Association. The 
figures disclose that 1,800,000 acres. 
across the United States were commer- 
cially planted in 1955 with these 7 basic 
foods, and that processors utilized the 
harvest of 1,500,000 of these acres. Dur- 
ing the same period 5% million tons or 
about 86 percent of America’s 6.4 million 
ton production of these same vegetables 
went for processing, with the balance 
reaching the fresh-produce market. 


How the Canning Machinery and Sup- 
plies Association’s members serve the 
needs of the canning industry will be 
vividly portrayed in Chicago next Feb- 
ruary 16-19, at the “Golden Age of Can- 
ning” 50th Anniversary Exhibit at the 
Conrad Hilton Hotel, held annually in 
conjunction with the National Canners 
Association Convention. 


AKkobins 


Manufacturers of Food Processing Machinery Since 1855 
East Lombard Street Baltimore 2, Md. 
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Can Manufacturers Institute — Albert 
E. Heekin, Jr., President, has announced 
the appointment of John Dingee to the 
position of Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Institute and Assistant Director of 
the CMI Marketing Bureau. 


Ken J. Pezrow Corporation, North New 
Jersey food brokers, have moved their 
offices from 60 Hudson Street, New York 
City, to new and larger quarters in the 
Maspeth Professional Building, 72-51 
Grand Avenue, Maspeth 78, New York. 
The company will occupy 2,000 square 
feet of floor space of the 10,000 square 
feet in the new building, in which it has 
purchased a 50 percent interest. 


Consolidated Foods Corporation — 
James R. Keenan, Director of the West 
Coast Purchasing Office, retired on Janu- 
ary 1 after 46 years of service with the 
corporation and its predecessor com- 
panies. William T. Malloy, formerly 
Assistant Director of Purchases, succeeds 
Mr. Keenan. 


Bonnie Dog Food Company, Sacra- 
mento, California, manufacturers of 
Bonnie Dog Food and Dog-E-Stu, has ac- 
quired the trade name “Sassy Cat Food” 
and “Sassy Dog Food” from the Cali- 
fornia Seafood Corporation of Long 
Beach. 


Robinson Canning Company, New Or- 
leans, Louisiana, packers of shrimp, will 
maintain headquarters at the National 
Convention in Rooms 907-A, 908-A, 909-A 
at the Conrad Hilton Hotel, February 15 
to 20. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—Louis 
Yaeger, an investment councellor of New 
York, and a Director of Western Union 
Telegraph Company, Thatcher Glass 
Manufacturing Company, Ward Baking 
Company, Hotel Corporation of America, 
and Monon Railroad, has been elected a 
member of the Board of Directors of 
Crown Cork & Seal Company to fill the 
vacancy caused by the resignation of 
Donald W. Hill as a member of the 
Board. Mr. Hill will, however, continue 
in his present capacity as Vice-President 
of the company. 


Frozen Lima Bean Grades—The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has given an 
additional period of time until February 
15, 1957 for filing data, views, and com- 
ments in connection with the proposed 
amendment of the U. S. Standards for 
Grades of Frozen Lima Beans. 


Fifteen employees of the Berkeley, 
Calif. plant of the H. J. Heinz Co. were 
recently presented with the firm’s con- 
tinuous service award. Gold insignias 
are presented 10 year veterans and those 
with 20 years of service are given gold 
watches. 


King Pharr Canning Operations—A. G. 
Brush has retired as President and been 
succeeded by Julian L. McPhillips, 
formerly Vice-President of the firm. Mr. 
Brush has been prominent in canning 
circles in the South for over 30 years and 
is a member of the Old Guard Society. 
The main office of the company will be 
moved from Laurel, Mississippi to Cull- 
man, Alabama, where Mr. McPhillips 
maintains his residence. 


The entire Northern California canned 
foods sales divison of Libby, McNeil & 
Libby, held a two-day conference at the 
West Coast offices of this concern in San 
Francisco, Calif. the last week in the 
year. Branch manager Joseph B. Fasano 
and company executives outlined mer- 
chandising plans for 1957. 


Vitamin C in Tomato Juice—The Food 
and Drug Administration, in answer to a 
request by the Tri-State tomato juice 
packers, that the Standards of Identity 
for Tomato Juice be amended to allow 
the addition of Vitamin C as an optional 
ingredient, reports that others are inter- 
ested in such a move, but that some 
others might oppose it. It was suggested 
that proper procedures be used along 
with substantiating evidence and reason- 
able grounds for such change. The Com- 
mittee which made the request to F & D 
will meet in the near future to determine 
its next action. 
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Gary Marlin Bishop, right, 17-year-old Mt. Blanchard, Ohio 
winner of the National Canners Association’s Farm Youth con- 
test conducted by the National Junior Vegetable Growers 
Association, is congratulated by Dr. Charles H. Mahoney, left, 
NCA Director of the Raw Products Division, and Professor 
Grant B. Snyder, NJVGA adult advisor. Young Bishop grew 
9114 tons of tomatoes on 5 acres, for an average yield of 184 
tons per acre. He was awarded a wrist watch by Dr. Mahoney at 
the NJVGA convention in Atlanta last month. He will also be 
NCA’s guest in Washington at the time of the Board of Direc- 
tors meeting in May. 
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CMSA - Dinner-Dance — The Canning 
Machinery & Supplies Association has 
forwarded to all member firms, applica- 
tions for tickets to the annual Dinner- 
Dance and Entertainment, which will be 
the highlight social event at the National 
Convention. The Dinner-Dance will be 
held on Tuesday evening, February 19, 
in the Terrace Room of the Hotel Morri- 


‘son, and tickets are priced at $10 each. 


Orders are being filled for tickets strictly 
in the order of arrival. Association 
members desiring tickets or further in- 
formation should address CMSA at 4630 
Montgomery Avenue, Washington 14, 
B.C. 


East Coast Marketers, Inc., exclusive 
sales agents for Shoreland Freezers, Inc., 
Salisbury, Maryland, have announced the 
following new brokerage appointments: 
Twin States Sales Company, Columbus, 
Ohio; Charles Rockel & Son, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Frozen Food Enterprises, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; William H. Oakley & Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio; Borden Brokerage 
Company, Detroit, Michigan; A. C. H. 
Brokers, Inc., Charleston Heights, South 
Carolina; and A. C. H. Brokers, Ince., 
Columbia, South Carolina. 


National Canners Association will ini- 
tiate a new research bulletin entitled 
“Research Information” this month, de- 
signed to help plant managers and tech- 
nical and production personnel to keep 
better informed of developments in the 
Association’s Research Laboratories, 


Grocery Manufacturers of America has 
announced that 20 grocery manufactur- 
ing firms were accepted into membership 
during 1956. These companies, together 
with more than 300 other organizations 
already active in GMA, include most of 
the leading manufacturers of advertised 
packaged food and grocery products, 
according to Paul S. Willis, President. 
The new members admitted in 1956 are: 
Alaga_ Syrup Company, Montgomery, 
Alabama; Ac’cent-International Division 
of International Minerals & Chemicals 
Corporation, Chicago, Illinois; Blumen- 
thal Brothers Chocolate Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania; Crown Cork & 
Seal Company, Inc., Baltimore, Mary- 
land; H. P. Cannon & Son, Bridgeville, 
Delaware; Carnation Company, Los An- 
geles, California; Dr. Pepper Company, 
Dallas, Texas; Foodways, Inc., Rye, New 
York; Flav-R-Straws, Ine. of New York, 
Mount Vernon, New York; General Elec- 
tric Company, Large Lamp Department, 
East Cleveland, Ohio; Green Giant Com- 
pany, Le Sueur, Minnesota; Gillette Safe- 
ty Razor Company, Boston, Massachu- 
setts; Gordon Foods, Inc., Atlanta, Geor- 
gia; Old Dutch Coffee Company, Inc., 
New York City; Phillips Packing Com- 
pany, Ine., Cambridge, Maryland; Rath 
Packing Company, Waterloo, Iowa; Rey- 
mer & Brothers, Inc., Pittsburgh Penn- 
sylvania; State Brand Creameries, Inc., 
Mason City, Iowa; G. S. Suppiger Com- 
pany, Collinsville, Illinois; Texize Chem- 
icals, Inc., Greenville, South Carolina. 
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Owens-Illinois Glass Company has an- 
nounced the promotion of John E. Keller 
to Assistant Manager of the Rochester. 
New York branch office of the Glass Con- 
tainer Division. Mr. Keller, with the 
company since 1937, has been trans- 
ferred from the New York City branch 
to his new assignment. 


The California Packing Corporation, 
San Francisco, Calif., has set up a new 
Quality Control Section to become effec- 
tive shortly and Joseph P. Sohm, form- 
erly superintendent of Plant 35 at Emery- 
ville, a San Francisco suburb, has been 
named Supervisor. Mr. Sohm has been 
with the firm almost 35 years. 


Dole Hawaiian Pineapple Company, 
headed by President Henry A. White, has 
announced plans for moving its head- 
quarters from Honolulu, T.H. to San 
Jose, Calif., but it will be two or three 
years before this change can be consum- 
mated. A new corporation will be formed 
with a new name, but this will include the 
name “Dole”. Two years ago the mar- 
keting division was moved from San 
Francisco to San Jose. When the new 
corporation is formally organized, the 
present Hawaiian Pineapple Company 
and its wholly owned subsidiaries, F. M. 
Ball & Co., of Oakland, Calif., and the 
Paulus Bros. Packing Co., of Salem, Ore., 
will be merged into it. 
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Controlling Your PROFITS! .. . 


. » » How Many Cases of Quality Products Per Ton-- 
.. . Your Cost of Raw Product Paid To Growers-- 


If you discover an excess of chaff and pods mixed with the peas and lima beans 
you thresh — and quite a few are damaged and split—the fault may lie in your 
Viner! When the viner threshes only the harder peas or beans that shell out easier, 


it’s costing you money. 


Your PROFITS come from saving the most tender kind that 


yield higher quality to sell at a higher price. 


HAMACHEK 
Viners 
—are designed to deliver 
superior yields, both in 
quantity and quality, and 
without additional labor 
or operating expense. Re- 
latively small savings on an 
hourly basis actually pro- 


duce hundreds of dollars 
extra per viner each season. 


Write For Bulletin Covering 
Complete Facts 


Established 1880 


Pea And Bean 
Hulling Specialists 


Kewaunee, Wisconsin 
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STOCKS AND SHIPMENTS 


Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 


CANNED APPLES 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Basis 6/10s) 


Carryover, August 1.............. 1,038,302 988,599 
Supply 3,652,714 3,565,523 
Shipments to Dec, 1.............. 1,177,764 1,266,602 
Stocks, December 1................ 2,474,950 2,298,921 


CANNED APPLESAUCE 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, August 1.............. 2,423,750 1,833,641 
Pack to Dec. 1 10,232,321 12,280,340 
Supply 12,656,071 14,113,981 


Shipments to Dec. 1... 
Stocks, December 1 


CANNED RED PITTED CHERRIES 
(corrected figures ) 

1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 


4,497,454 4,657,872 
8,158,617 


9,456,109 


Carryover, July 124,814 354,613 
Pack 4,902,237 2,748,671 
Shipments to December 1.... 2,570,773 1,518,939 
Stocks December .1.............. 2,456,278 1,584,345 
CANNED BABY FOODS 
1955 1956 

(Thousands of Dozens) 
Canner Stocks, January 1.... 74,083 77,017 
Pack thru Nov... 143,014 146,589 
Supply 217,097 223,606 
Canner Ship. thru Nov..... 143,411 150,870 
Canner Stocks, December 1 73,686 72,736 

CANNED SWEET CORN 
1955-56 1956-57 
(Actual Cases) 

Carryover, August 1............... 5,321,519 2,145,512 
Pack 29,208,329 42,244,516 
34,529,848 44,390,028 
Shipments to December 1....11,686,688 14,297,377 
Stocks December 1 ...22,843,160 30,092,651 


CANNED PEAS 


1955-56 1956-57 

(Actual Cases) 
Carryover, June 1............00 1,873,261 2,058,432 
Pack 31,222,312 33,093,977 
Total Supply 33,095,573 35,152,409 


Shipments to December 1....16,059,237 
Stocks, December 1................ 17,036,336 


16,687,535 
18,464,874 


1956 CANNED PEAR PACK 
Compiled by N.C.A. Division of Statistics 
ACTUAL CASES 

19 


55 956 
Washington-Oregon .............. 5,698,228 5,187,648 
U. S. Total 10,573,789 11,117,064 


Basis 24/2% 
1955 956 


Washineton-Oregon ... wee 4,482,655 4,106,809 
California .. 3,366,276 4,330,109 
Other States 496,485 444,440 
U. S. Total 8,345,416 8,881,358 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Canned Foods Enter New Year In Sound 
Position—Tomato Prices Tend To Stiffen— 
Corn Shows Signs Of Recovery — Beans 
Steady—Peas Firm—Citrus Prices Hold— 
Fruits Routine—Fish Generally Unchanged. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., Jan. 4, 1957 


THE SITUATION — Canned foods 
markets have gone into the new year in 
reasonably sound position. Where soft 
spots exist, as in the case of canned corn, 
constructive efforts are under way to 
correct the situation by developing broad- 
ened consumption. Significant of the 
fundamental soundness of the general 
market position in canned foods, as con- 
trasted with conditions of not so many 
years ago, is the fact that there is very 
little selling pressure reported in any 
quarter. 


THE OUTLOOK—With all indications 
pointing to a continued upsurge in over- 
all foods consumption during 1957, dis- 
tributors are confident that canned foods 
will share in the increased demand. Thus, 
notwithstanding tight money, distribu- 
tors are expected to keep their inven- 
tories well rounded during the remainder 
of the 1956 pack marketing season. It is 
expected, however, that canners will con- 
tinue to be called upon to carry stocks 
until they are needed for immediate 
movement into retailing channels. Most 
packers have adjusted their operations 
to take care of just such a situation, so a 
reasonably stabilized market position is 
looked for by most operators for at least 
the first quarter of ’57. 


TOMATOES — Reports from canning 
centers indicating a stiffening tendency 
in the tomato market are tending to stim- 
ulate distributor interest in prompt ship- 
ment of offerings. In the Tri-States, 
standard 1s are generally held at a mini- 
mum of 95 cents, with 303s at $1.20, 2%s 
at $1.95-$2.00, and 10s at $7.00 and up- 
wards. These prices are all below those 


‘prevailing at this time a year ago, and 


the current statistical position ° is 
strengthened by the fact that Florida at 
this time does not loom on the immediate 
horizon as a sharp competitive factor. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


Too, the recent rise in railroad freight 
rates will tend to keep distributors who 
normally draw their tomato supplies 
from the Tri-States from “reaching out” 
for other supply sources. 


CORN—Distributors are intrigued by 
the pick-up in consumer demand for 
canned corn as a result of the low shelf 
prices currently prevailing, and it is ex- 
pected in some quarters that the heavier 
movement, and expectations of a con- 
tinued good consumer call, may tend to 
bring about some price recovery in the 
cannery basis for corn. Currently, stand- 
ard crushed, at $1.05 per dozen for 3038s 
in the East, is about 20 cents per dozen 
below the prevailing market a year ago. 
Fancy 303s, at $1.25, are some 25 cents 
under the market in effect a year ago at 
this time. Government buying of corn, 
and heavier institutional demand for 10s, 
is also contributing to the brighter pic- 
ture for this product. 


BEANS—Buyers are looking the mar- 
ket over for green beans rather carefully, 
and find a steady tone in evidence. 
Standard 303s are being held at $1.05 or 
better, with extra standards at $1.20- 
$1.25 and fancy commanding $1.45 and 
up at eastern canneries. 


PEAS—Buying in canned peas, which 
has been rather dormant in recent weeks, 
is expected to show some improvement 
now that the market is going into the 
1957 distributing pattern. The market 
has held steady in the face of slow trad- 
ing, with canners quoting standard 303s 
Alaskas at $1.15 and up and sweets at 
$1.20-$1.221%4. On extra standards, cur- 
rent quotations find the market ranging 
$1.25 to $1.30. 


CITRUS — Sharpened competition in 
frozen orange juice concentrate, which 
has brought a price break in that item, is 
having the opposite effect on the canned 
single strength product. Here, canners 
find their production costs on the rise as 
concentrators increase their buying of 
fresh fruit. Canners are currently offer- 
ing orange juice 2s at $1.17% to $1.25, 
with 46-ounce at $2.60 to $2.75, as to 
packer. On grapefruit juice, canners list 
2s at 97% cents to $1.00, with 46-ounce 
at $2.15-$2.20. Blended juice holds at 
$1.10 to $1.15 for 2s and $2.35 to $2.45 for 
46-ounce. Fancy citrus salad in 303s is 
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held at $2.15, with grapefruit segments 
at $1.60-$1.62%, and broken at $1.40. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Aside from 
a speeded-up movement of fruits against 
contracts on the part of major West 
Coast canners, California and Northwest- 
ern fruits are in rather quiet position this 
week, Distributions are waiting to see if 
canners have any unshipped balances to 
offer in the open market before seeking 
spot offerings, with expectations that the 
February meetings in Chicago may de- 
velop a little business on carryover fruits. 


SALMON—There was no change re- 


_ported in the salmon price basis during 


the week, aside from a 50-cents per case 
advance on fancy Columbia River halves 
chinooks, bringing the market to $24 per 
case, f.o.b. Seattle, where supplies are 
available. Canners are well sold up on 
top grades of Alaska salmon, and there 
has been no indication as yet that any 
substantial blocks of pinks which may 
have gotten into speculative hands are 
finding their way onto the market. 


SARDINES—Maine canners look for 
an early pick-up in demand as chains 
and wholesalers begin to build up their 
stocks for Lenten requirements. Mean- 
while, the market remains unchanged at 
$7.50 to $8.00 per case for keyless quar- 
ters, f.o.b. canneries. 


TUNA—tThe tuna market has been at 
a virtual standstill this week, but some 
replacement buying is expected shortly 
for distributor Lenten needs, It is re- 
ported, however, that many distributors 
are well covered on their immediate 
needs. No price changes were reported. 


SHRIMP — While advices from the 
Gulf note a substantial increase in the 
pack, canner price views continue strong, 
influenced by high costs for the raw fish 
as a result of competition from freezers. 
Regular pack, 5 ounce, is held at $3.75 for 
broken, with medium at $4.50 and jumbos 
bringing $5.60, all f.o.b. Gulf shipping 
point. 


Thomas H. Richards, Jr., of the Ber- 
cut-Richards Packing Co., Sacramento, 
Calif., has been appointed to the State 
Fish and Game Association, succeeding 
the late William J. Silva. In addition 
to his duties with the canning concern, 
Mr. Richards is regional vice-president of 
the California State Chamber of Com- 
merce. 


The Hawaiian Pineapple Co., Honolulu, 
T.H. is offering its common stockholders 
the right to purchase 413,920 additional 
shares of stock on the basis of one share 
for each four in their possession. The 
company plans to move its headquarters 
to California shortly and to greatly ex- 
pand its interests. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Riding Out The Holidays—tInterest In Citrus 
— Beets Unsettled — Corn Situation Un- 
changed—Peas Light, Prices Strong—Some 
Items In Beans Short—Tomatoes Lack 
Interest—Fruits Routine. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, IIll., Jan. 4, 1957 


THE SITUATION—These short weeks 
are really raising havoc with the amount 
of canned foods being traded. Here in 
Chicago just about every distributor and 
broker closed down the day before Christ- 
mas and many of them also did the same 
thing the day before New Years. The 
few days in between consisted mainly of 
trying to recuperate from the usual holi- 
days strains with little attention given to 
the job of selling and buying canned 
foods. As a result, activity was really at 
a minimum leaving little to report in the 
way of business. 


Fortunately, during this extremely 
slow period, canners have not shown any 
signs of pressure selling as it would have 
taken some drastic price cuts to rouse 
any interest. Price changes have been 
the exception during the holidays rather 
than the rule as it seems everyone in- 
volved recognized the situation and just 
let things ride temporarily. However, 
once we get beyond these short weeks 
and into the new year activity should be- 
gin to perk up. Inventories will be out of 
the way and warehouse stocks should 
be at a minimum at that time because 
retail movement is good. Every year 
seems to bring a lot more mouths to feed 
and with general business conditions ex- 
pected to be very good there is no reason 
why the food industry should not par- 
ticipate. 


CITRUS—tThis is one item in which 
the trade continues to show interest. 
Raw fruit prices are very firm and the 
same could be said of prices on the fin- 
ished product. Some real cold weather in 
Florida, which was not publicized, may 
have the effect of pushing prices even 
higher once the extent of damage is 
known. At present, the trade is paying 
$2.65 for 46 oz. tins of natural orange 
juice, $2.40 for blended and $2.25 for 
grapefruit juice. It would seem that if 
there are any price changes they will be 
upward. 


BEETS—Beet canners just can’t seem 
to provide any stability to the beet mar- 
ket in the face of too many beets. Fancy 
diced and shoestring are selling at all 
kinds of prices but are generally quoted 
at $.80 for 303s and $4.50 for tens. Fancy 
sliced, which the industry thought would 
hold their own as supplies are not bur- 
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densome, have slipped to where Chicago 
buyers can now buy at $1.15 for 303s and 
$5.75 for tens. Salad sliced are usually 
offered at $1.00 and $4.75. 


CARROTS—Canners are doing better 
on this one as it looks like there may not 
be enough to go around. Sales are perk- 
ing along in a routine manner on the 
basis of $1.15 for fancy diced in 303s 
and $5.50 for tens. Fancy sliced are sell- 
ing at $1.25 and $7.25 without any 
quibbling. 


CORN—There are no changes to re- 
port in the case of corn. Prices on fancy 
tens are now at a bottom of $8.25 al- 
though some canners are holding at $8.50. 
Extra standard is held at $7.50 with 
whole kernel getting a little tight and 
offered at no less than $7.75 in some 
quarters. Standard tens, where they can 
be found, are listed at $6.50 but from an 
overall standpoint it seems the industry 
should post a sold out position on tens 
before another season rolls around. 
Fancy 303s are no better than $1.20 with 
some quotations as low as $1.15 while 
extra standard is listed at $1.07% and 
standard at $1.00. 


PEAS —Tight and getting tighter. 
Prices are strong as they should be under 
conditions of this kind. Actually, very 
little is offered on current spot lists and 
most shipments coming into this market 
are instructions against previous’ com- 
mitments. It takes $1.75 to buy a dozen 
303 cans of fancy three sieve Alaskas and 
$9.50 to buy the same thing in tens. 
However, it’s the lower grades that are 
the toughest to find with standards just 
about unobtainable. 


BEANS — Chicago buyers are quite 
surprised to learn they cannot buy the 
kind and quantity of No. 10 extra stand- 
ard cut green beans that they want and 
need. This item seemed to clean up in a 
hurry this year and not muclhr is offered 
from any of the various producing sec- 
tions. $7.00 is the low down today with 
some canners holding at even higher 
levels. Standard cuts are firm at $1.15 for 
303s which make_ previous 10 cent sales 
a thing of the past. Fancy cut beans are 
plentiful and there has been some price 
shading recently although three sieves 
are generally quoted at $1.55 for 303s 
and $8.75 for tens. 


TOMATOES—tThere hasn’t been any 
enthusiasm about tomatoes ever since 
the pack began and there isn’t any now. 
Standard 303s are selling at $1.25 with 
tens usually at $7.50. Extra standards 
have been sold mostly at $1.45 and $7.75 
although in the case of this grade, qual- 
ity makes a lot of difference and prices 
range upward to a considerable degree. 
The general market is not strong but it 
has held relatively steady in the face of 


_almost complete apathy on the part of 


the buying fraternity. 


TOMATO PRODUCTS—All tomato 
products are in about the same category 
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as tomatoes with distributors showing 
little confidence and market conditions 
giving them little reason to feel other- 
wise. Fancy tomato juice has been slip- 
ping and has come down from original 
opening levels to where 46 oz. can be 
purchased quite freely at $2.40 with 2s 
at $1.25. Tomato catsup has been firm up 
to just recently and now there are rumors 
of price cutting from several directions 
although nothing concrete at the moment. 
Prices vary on this item but the bottom 
appears to be $1.60 on standard 14 oz. 
with fancy at $1.75 while tens are listed 
at $10.00 and $11.00. As in the case of 
tomatoes, California appears to be the fly 
in the ointment. 


WEST COAST FRUITS—Ever since 
the new packs were available, almost all 
major fruits have been moving in just a 
routine manner with nothing much in the 
way of excitement to report except in 
the case of cocktail which activity has 
been described here several times before. 
All markets are generally steady with 
shortages appearing in No. 10 tins of 
peaches, pears and cots. In fact, all 
sizes of pears are anything but long and, 
of course, sweet cherries have been tight 
right from the start and this condition 
has not improved since. Pineapple is 
back to its usual firm basis since the 
little flurry of price reductions last month 
and there is nothing to indicate any 
further changes one way or the other. 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Sales Unusually Large For The Season — 
Tomato Pack Figures Released, Prices Hold— 
Spinach Clean-Up Seen—Cocktail ‘‘Deals’’ 
Off—Elberta Movement Improves—Salmon 
Business Light—Tuna Moving Freely. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., Dec. 31, 1956 


THE SITUATION—The last week in 
1956 was marked by larger sales of 
canned foods in general than is often the 
case, along with a heavy shipping move- 
ment. Likewise, it was the occasion for 
the releasing of figures showing in de- 
tail the packs of tomatoes and tomato 
products made during the year. As was 
anticipated, they proved of record-break- 
ing size. Encouraging reports during the 
week from various sections of the coun- 
try emphasized the fact that canned 
foods are going into consumption at a 
rapid rate and that distributors have no 
more than normal stocks on hand with 
the passing of the year. And the State- 
wide drought for the season to date is 
causing grave concern. November and 
December proved the dryest since 1876 in 
the agricultural districts of the State, 
while these months in the mountain areas 
were the dryest since 1850. 


California in 1956 led the States in 
the value of its crops, these estimated at 
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$1,770,296,000, compared with $1,652,- 
990,000 last year, when it also led in this 
field. Record, or near record packs of 
both fruits and vegetables were made. 


TOMATOES—The feature of the week 
was the bringing out on the part of the 
Canners League of California of figures 
of the 1956 packs of tomatoes and tomato 
products in this State. In actual cases the 
California pack was as follows: Round 
Tomatoes (including stewed tomatoes), 
11,592,042; tomato juice, 16,298,709; to- 
mato catsup, 14,428,363; tomato chile 
sauce, 1,499,854; tomato sauce and/or 
hot sauce, 9,027,509; tomato puree, 2,916,- 
211; tomato paste, 9,414,175, and tomato 
products not elsewhere specified, 743,501. 
The pack of all items in the list totaled 
65,919,864 cases, against 50,433,229 cases 
in 1955, with no item in the list in lighter 
supply than in the previous year. 


The market for California canned to- 
matoes has been quite satisfactory in 
recent months, with opening prices fairly 
well maintained. At the opening of the 
season some canners made special deals 
to secure early business and _ booked 
quite a volume. Considerable business 
has been had from territories not usually 
served and more of this is expected as the 
season advances. Sales made during the 
week have hinged around $2.50 for No. 
2%s fancy and $1.80 for the same size 
in standard. 


SPINACH—tThe Fall spinach pack in 
California proved a very light one, with 
but a few thousand cases turned out by 
one canner, according to reports. Some 
large operators are closely sold up on 
regular pack and the outlook is for but a 
nominal carryover, if any, into the new 
season. Some sales during the last week 
of the year have been reported at $1.15 
for No. 303 fancy, $1.60 for No. 2%s an 
$5.00 for No. 10. 


ASPARAGUS—Some canners are com- 
mencing to push their holdings of aspara- 
gus to the front, since it will be but a 
short time until the fresh item comes 
onto the market again. It is often noted 
that when fresh asparagus comes onto 
the market in February the canned item 
moves off especially well, owing to the 
price differential. Green tipped and white 
seem to be in smaller supply in first 
hands than all green, with a few items in 
both quite closely sold up. Lists have re- 
mained unchanged in recent months. 


COCKTAIL—Fruit cocktail has been 
moving quite freely at the special prices 


$$$ $ $ 


“A man’s judgment is no better than 
his information.” Keep key employees 
posted through “The Canning Trade” 
each week. Five or more subscriptions, 


‘one order, same expiration date to one 


company, separately addressed, $3.00 each. 
Saves 25%. Order now. 


20 S. Gay Street, Baltimore 2, Md. 
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named by most interests a few weeks 
ago, and which are scheduled to end 
January 4th, with most operators, and on 
January 10 with one canner. There have 
been quite widespread complaints from 
canners that the special prices were too 
low and it now seems likely that these 
will not be in effect after the date orig- 
inally listed. The impression in the trade 
is that prices will be advanced about 10 
cents a dozen on No. 2%s at the expira- 
tion date of the special deal. 


ELBERTAS—An improved movement 
of Elberta peaches has been noted in 
connection with the special deal at lower 
prices for the period to end the first week 
in January. Members of the San Fran- 
cisco trade suggest that these prices will 
quite likely be continued indefinitely in 
an effort to move the very large pack 
that has been made. Some sales of choice 
No. 2% Elbertas are being reported at 
$3.00. 


SALMON—A rather light business is 
being done on canned salmon, with stocks 
difficult to locate. In some instances 
stocks are being set aside for the Lenten 
trade, but these run to small quantities. 
Alaska red salmon is held largely at 
$33.00-$34.00 a case, or the highest price 
in the history of the industry. Some 
operators are offering Japanese pack red 
salmon, especially in halves, and this is 
being acclaimed as a strictly fancy item 
since it has the advantage of being 
packed at sea soon after being caught. 


TUNA—Tuna has been moving quite 
heavily of late at prices rather more 
stable than for some time. Landings have 
been very heavy during 1956 and some 
canners are holding quite substantial 
stocks. Prices of the canned product are 
a bit firmer than in recent months. 


GRAPEFRUIT FOR 
SCHOOL LUNCH 


Intention to purchase an additional 
quantity of canned grapefruit sections 
from the 1956-57 crop with school lunch 
funds for use in the National School 
Lunch Program was announced Decem- 
ber 31 by the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Purchase will depend upon the 
quantity available for early delivery as 
well as total quantities and prices offered. 


Details and specifications of the pur- 
chase are being mailed to grapefruit can- 
ners. Offers of the canned grapefruit 
sections should be submitted to the Fruit 
and Vegetable Division, Agricultural 
Marketing Service, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington 25, D.C., by 
January 8 for acceptance by January 11. 
The Department will require deliveries 
during the period January 27 through 
March 16. A previous purchase of canned 
grapefruit sections, on December 13, 
amounted to 196,000 cases of 12 No. 3 
cylinder cans which was considerably less 
than the originally planned purchase. 


January 7, 1957 
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